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DISCOURSE. 


Eccles.  iii.  11.  —  he  hath  made  every  THiNa  beautiful  in  his  time. 


It  is  the  dictate  of  a  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as 
the  assurance  of  faith,  that  all  the  works  of  God, 
all  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  the  whole 
course  of  events,  the  order  of  nature,  the  appoint- 
ments of  life  and  death,  —  are  exactly  right.  The 
constitution  of  the  world,  which  was  designed  and 
planned  by  Omniscient  Wisdom,  and  executed  by 
Almighty  Power,  bears  marks,  too  plain  to  be  ques- 
tioned or  overlooked,  of  Parental  Goodness. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
use  various  forms  of  speech  to  express  the  great 
truth,  that  the  works  and  ways  of  God  are  perfect. 
In  the  account,  for  example,  which  they  give  of 
creation,  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Record  arc :  "  And 


God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made ;  and,  be- 
hold, it  was  very  good."  Philosophy  has  never 
been  able  to  invent  so  forcible  a  mode  of  expressing 
what  it  cannot  but  accept  when  expressed. 

The  creation  of  the  world  by  a  superhuman  and 
supernatural  Energy,  that  is  alike  able  to  originate 
materials  and  to  fashion  them  with  a  plastic  hand, 
is  a  doctrine  which  mankind  in  all  ages,  with  rare 
exceptions,  have  received  and  entertained  among 
their  most  valued  convictions.  The  manner  in 
which  this  article  of  a  universal  creed  is  conceived 
and  represented  varies  in  diiferent  ages  and  nations. 
But  never  has  it  been  so  distinctly,  and  by  such 
lively  imagery,  brought  before  the  human  mind  as 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  through  the  figure  of  an 
architect  who  divides  his  work  into  separate  por- 
tions, signifying,  in  this  way,  that  the  formation 
of  the  system  of  the  universe  was  the  result,  not  of 
a  single  act,  but  of  a  series  of  successive  acts, 
through  unmeasured  periods  of  time ;  and  who,  after 
the  completion  of  his  grand  design,  contemplates  the 
whole  and  pronounces  it  good.  If  that  sentence 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  "  God  said.  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,"  was  deemed  worthy  of 
being  quoted  by  an  ancient  critic,  as  an  instance 


of  the  sublime  in  thought  and  language,  much  more 
impressive  is  the  image  which  inspires  us  with  con* 
fidence  in  the  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence  of 
the  Creator. 

The  same  sentiment  is  conveyed  in  a  different 
form  in  the  text,  —  "  He  hath  made  every  thing 
beautiful  in  his  time."  And  it  is  essential  to  our 
peace,  that  we  should  receive  into  our  minds  this 
sentiment.  We  belong  to  the  system  of  things 
which  God  has  seen  fit  to  establish.  We  are 
brought  into  being  by  a  power  not  our  own,  at  a 
time  and  under  circumstances  which  We  cannot 
control ;  and  we  are  made  subject,  while  in  the 
world,  to  a  succession  of  changes  and  influences, 
some  of  which  perplex  and  others  alarm  and  appal 
us.  Man's  wisdom  lies,  therefore,  in  seeing  and 
acknowledging  that  all  the  arrangements  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  whole  texture  of  his  life  on  the 
earth,  are  faultless ;  and  man's  happiness  must  de- 
pend upon  his  ability  to  bring  himself  to  acquiesce 
in  the  dispensations  of  Heaven,  —  to  receive,  with 
a  cheerful,  filial  temper,  whatever  portion  of  good 
or  seeming  ill  may  be  allotted  to  him ;  and,  where 
he  cannot  discern  the  reasons  which  govern  the 
Divine  methods,  still  to  submit  and  wait,  trusting 


in  the  thought,  that  "  God  is  his  own  interpreter," 
and  that  he  will  explain  what  is  now  mysterious. 

The  perfection  of  the  material  universe  is  evinced 
in  the  regularity  and  precision  with  which  the 
several  movements  of  nature  proceed  through  the 
diurnal,  monthly,  annual,  and  still  larger  cycles  of 
change.  The  "  music  of  the  spheres  "  is  a  fiction 
which  the  imagination  has  invented,  to  express,  in 
a  pleasing  manner,  the  harmony  and  order  that 
pervade  creation.  The  Author  of  nature  "  ap- 
pointeth  the  moon  for  seasons :  the  sun  knoweth 
his  going  down."  He  maketh  "  darkness,  and  it  is 
night,"  and  causeth  "  the  day-spring  to  know  his 
place."  He  fulfils  from  year  to  year  the  promise, 
that  "  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
shall  not  fail." 

And  the  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  man's  life. 
Its  completeness  and  beauty  depend  upon  its 
changes  following  each  other  in  regular  succession, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  "  To  every  thing," 
says  the  wise  man,  "  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven."  We  are  left 
at  liberty,  it  is  true,  to  alter  to  some  extent  and  to 
disarrange  the  order  of  Heaven's  appointments. 
This  liberty  is  man's  moral  distinction ;  but  we  use 


it  at  our  peril.  It  is  still  true  that  man's  wisdom 
and  his  peace  consist  in  a  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  conditions  annexed  by  the  Divine  Donor 
to  the  gift  of  life.  "  There  is  a  time  to  be  born, 
and  a  time  to  die,"  although  human  beings  can,  by 
their  vices  or  by  habitual  neglect  of  the  physical 
laws  of  their  being,  hasten  the  time  of  their  depart- 
ure out  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  time  to  labor,  and  a  time  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  labor.  We  are  left  at  liberty  to  set 
aside,  if  we  choose,  this  law  of  our  constitution. 
We  may  attempt,  what  multitudes  daily  attempt, 
to  omit  the  season  of  wholesome  toil,  and  to  make 
Jhe  whole  of  life  a  continued  feast.  But  such  a 
rash  experiment  subjects  those  who  make  it  to 
a  dreadful  penalty. 

There  is  a  time  to  plant,  in  hope  and  humble 
reliance  on  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  a  time  to 
reap  what  was  planted.  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and 
weepeth,  bearing  seed  "  in  the  spring-time,  "  comes 
again "  in  the  end  of  the  months  "  with  rejoic- 
ing, bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Men  not 
seldom  endeavor  to  set  aside  this  ordinance,  but  in 
vain.  There  is  no  ingathering  for  him  who  has 
not  strewed. 
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There  is  a  time  for  pleasure ;  but  the  condition 
upon  which  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  it  is,  that 
its  seasons  should  be  rare,  followed  by  intervals  — 
wide  intervals  —  of  forbearance,  even  of  abstinence 
and  self-mortification.  He  who  violates  this  law 
of  God,  and  would  live  only  for  pleasure,  finds,  for 
his  retribution,  that  he  has  been  mingling  the 
poison  of  satiety  and  disgust  in  his  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

There  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  to  make  merry,  but 
only  as  a  relief  from  the  serious  cares  and  duties 
of  life. 

There  is  a  time  for  society,  and  a  time  for 
solitude  and  self-communion.  He  who  lives  in  a 
perpetual  crowd  is  as  little  likely  to  do  justice  to 
himself  as  he  who  never  comes  forth  from  his  cell. 

There  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  when 
silence  would  be  a  crime ;  a  time  to  act,  and  a  time 
to  give  over  action. 

There  is  a  time  to  amass,  and  a  time  to  scatter 
abroad  what  has  been  gathered.  And  the  union 
of  frugality  with  an  open  hand  and  liberal  heart 
forms  that  commendable  mean,  between  wasteful 
prodigality  and  sordid  parsimony,  which  is  so  sel- 
dom attained  among  men. 
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There  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing 
is  beautiful  in  its  time.  Then  surely  there  is  a 
time  for  religion,  the  highest  concern  of  human 
beings.  Enough,  if  the  worldly  and  irreligious 
will  but  concede  this  much  ;  if  they  will  only 
consent  that  there  shall  be  stated  times  for  study- 
ing, attentively  and  seriously,  the  things  that 
involve  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  soul.  For,  if 
the  themes  which  religion  presents  are  only  thought 
about  occasionally,  with  a  deep  and  real  earnest- 
ness, they  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  have  their  true 
place  assigned  to  them.  Religion,  if  at  all  attended 
to,  must  gain  that  supremacy  in  the  thoughts  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  If  the  worldly-minded  were 
called  upon  to  give  themselves  wholly,  in  the 
monkish  and  ascetic  sense,  to  religion,  they  would 
not  be  ready  to  assent  to  such  a  requisition.  But 
none  surely  will  object  to  the  reasonableness  of 
setting  apart  certain  seasons  for  the  study  of  their 
chief  good,  for  the  devout  worship  of  God,  and 
for  self-examination.  No  one  will  question  the 
propriety  of  occasionally  taking  an  observation 
of  the  heavens,  and  watching  the  needle  of  truth, 
that  we  may  lay  our  course  anew  over  the  sea 
of  time,  that  we  may  ascertain  where  we  are, 
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and  whither  the  tides  and  currents  of  life  may  be 
setting  us. 

There  is,  then,  by  common  consent,  a  time  for 
religion.  But,  under  the  general  term  religion^ 
various  thoughts  and  sentiments  are  included. 
There  i|  a  proper  time,  not  only  for  fear,  which, 
when  rightly  regarded,  is  a  religious  sentiment, 
and  for  sorrow  and  submission,  but  also  for  joy 
and  gladness,  for  gratitude  and  pride.  This  class 
of  sentiments  belongs  to  religion  as  much  as  the 
other ;  and,  unless  a  place  is  assigned  for  these  in 
any  religious  system,  and  occasions  are  furnished 
to  draw  them  out  and  to  give  them  expression, 
such  a  system  proves  itself  imperfect.  And  there 
is  no  single  circumstance  in  which  the  character  of 
the  Author  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  his  religion,  is  more  widely  distinguished 
from  other  systems,  than  in  the  fact,  that  they  ex- 
emplify and  show  to  be  beautiful,  in  their  time  and 
measure,  all  the  sentiments  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  susceptible.  No  single  passion  or  affection 
is  allowed  to  hold  entire  possession  of  a  Christian 
mind.  The  religion  of  Christ  does  not  frown  on 
innocent  pleasure,  nor  enjoin  ascetic  mortifications, 
nor  think  to   make   a  strong  virtue   grow  with- 
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out  light  and  heat  and  freedom.  The  Baptist 
"  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,"  —  so  he  is 
described  in  the  Sacred  Record,  —  denying  himself 
habitually  all  common  enjoyments.  And  we  are 
taught  to  honor  the  Baptist  as  a  good  man,  accord- 
ing to  his  conception  of  goodness.  But  we  deem 
far  more  highly  of  him  —  the  Son  of  man  and  the 
Son  of  God  —  who  "  came  eating  and  drinking," 
and  who  illustrated,  by  an  example  that  cannot  be 
too  much  studied,  the  truth  that  God  hath  designed 
every  act  that  human  beings  can  perform,  and  every 
aifection  that  can  move  the  human  heart,  to  be 
beautiful  in  its  season. 

The  truth  of  the  declaration  in  the  text  is  per- 
ceived at  once  and  readily  acknowledged,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  constitution  of  nature.  In  each 
and  all  of  the  various  aspects  of  that  portion  of 
time  called  a  natural  day,  we  find  something  to  de- 
light us.  The  breaking  dawn  bursts  upon  the  sight 
with  a  freshness  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  close  of 
day  has  a  quiet  charm  for  the  musing  mind.  The 
effulgence  of  noon  stimulates  to  the  highest  degree 
the  sense  of  the  beholder ;  and  the  midnight  heavens 
present  a  spectacle  of  quite  another  kind,  but  one 
that  is  still  beautiful. 
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So  also  in  regard  to  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
When,  after  the  limbs  of  Nature  have  been  fast 
bound  by  icy  fetters,  Spring  the  deliverer  comes 
to  loosen  the  chains,  and  to  revive  the  life  of 
the  world,  all  acknowledge,  with  glad  consent,  the 
beauty  of  the  season.  Summer,  with  its  potent 
heat,  draws  out  all  the  latent  resources  of  the 
earth,  and  spreads  before  us  a  picture  combining 
every  grace  of  form  and  color.  Autumn,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  the  ripe  harvests,  fills  the 
sober,  thankful  heart  with  satisfaction.  And  even 
Winter,  drear  and  desolate  though  it  be,  is  not 
without  its  pleasing  and  impressive  scenes. 

And  are  there  no  analogies  between  these  out- 
ward works  of  God  and  the  life  of  man?  The 
morning  of  human  life  is  beautiful ;  but  the 
evening  of  life  also  has  its  charms.  If  youth  be 
called  the  seed-time  of  our  being,  and  manhood 
the  summer  whose  glowing  heat  is  designed  to 
mature  the  fruits  we  may  bear,  there  is  an  au- 
tumn when  man  reaps  the  harvest  that  has  sprung 
from  his  early  sowing;  and,  in  the  winter  of  his 
age,  he  uses  for  his  nourishment  and  comfort  the 
stores  he  has  accumulated;  the  dreariness  of  the 
season  being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  past  enjoy- 
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merit,  and  by  the  hope  and  assurance  of  another 
spring. 

A  sentiment  prevails  very  generally  among  men, 
that  old  age  is  an  unmixed  evil.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  by  many,  that  all  the  advantages  and  plea- 
sures of  human  existence  are  divided  between  the 
opening  and  middle  periods  of  our  earthly  career ; 
and  that  the  closing  scene  is  wholly  given  up  to 
weakness,  weariness,  and  joyless  gloom.  Surely 
this  is  not  a  correct  view :  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  designs  of  God ;  it  does  not  correspond  with  the 
experience  of  many  in  every  generation,  who  have 
testified  that  their  last  days  were  their  best  and 
happiest ;  nor  is  it  authorized  by  what  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  concerning  the  old  age  of  the  right- 
eous. The  Psalmist  compares  the  righteous  to  a 
tree  which  continues  to  bear  fruit  when  it  is  old : 
"  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree  ; 
he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  Those  that 
be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  flourish 
in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  still  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age."  And  the  text  is  as  true  of 
this  as  of  other  things  to  which  we  have  applied 
it,  —  that  God  "  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful 
in  his  time."     If  "  the  glory  of  young  men  is  their 
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strength,"  it  is  equally  true  that  "  the  beauty  of 
old  men  is  the  gray  head."  If  activity  belongs  to 
the  supple  limbs,  and  mirth  and  gayety  are  seemly 
in  the  temper  of  those  who,  with  unworn  spirits,  are 
just  entering  upon  life,  and  who  are  rejoicing  to  run 
the  race  that  is  before  them,  —  a  serenity  of  mind, 
unclouded  by  passion  ;  a  memory  grateful  for  what 
has  been  enjoyed  in  the  days  that  are  gone ;  and  a 
calm  Christian  faith,  leaning  on  the  promises  of  the 
Holy  One,  and  patiently  waiting  till  the  change 
come,  which  will  resolve  the  body  into  dust  and 
restore  the  spirit  to  God,  —  these  are  what  bestow 
a  grace  and  lustre  upon  old  age. 

But,  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  that  the 
close  of  a  well-spent  life  shall  be  tranquil  and 
happy,  it  is  equally  true  that  mankind  may  and 
often  do  thwart  this  gracious  design,  and,  through 
the  follies  and  vices  of  their  youth,  miss  of  the 
satisfactions  and  blessings  which  are  meant  to  cheer 
the  last  days  of  man  upon  the  earth.  The  wicked 
may  with  reason  dread  the  approach  of  old  age  :  it 
can  yield  to  them  no  fruit  worth  the  plucking. 
"  The  sinner,  being  an  hundred  years  old,  shall  be 
accursed." 

One  of  the  blessings  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
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virtuous  in  their  old  age  is  sound  bodily  health. 
It  would  be  irrational  to  allege,  that  a  life,  how- 
ever virtuous  and  religious,  will  always,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  secure  to  a  person  sound  health 
in  old  age.  Some  of  the  most  worthy  and  excel- 
lent among  men  bear,  through  many  tedious  years 
of  suffering,  a  heavy  load  of  infirmity  and  disease, 
until  a  kind  Providence  permits  them  to  lay  down 
their  burden  in  the  grave.  And  those  very  infirmi- 
ties and  diseases  were  perhaps  caused  by  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  early  period  of 
life.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended,  that  any  repentance 
however  sincere,  and  reformation  of  character  how- 
ever thorough,  will  be  sufficient  wholly  to  prevent 
the  natural  consequences  of  youthful  irregularities 
and  excesses.  But  it  is  true,  —  and  it  is  a  truth 
worthy  of  serious  heed,  —  that  many  of  the  pains 
and  disorders  that  afflict  the  human  frame  in  old 
age  can  be  traced  to  the  vicious  courses  of  a  profli- 
gate youth.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  habits  of 
temperance  and  self-control,  early  formed  and  con- 
stantly maintained;  industry,  and  regular  employ- 
ment of  the  faculties ;  due  subjection  of  the  passions 
to  the  control  of  reason  and  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments ;  moderate  indulgence  of  the  appetites ;  and 
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that  equable  temper  of  mind  which  is  promoted  by 
piety  and  benevolence,  —  will,  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  unless  frustrated  by  contingencies  over  which 
there  can  be  no  human  control,  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  old  age,  —  will  exempt 
one  from  many  diseases  which  might  otherwise 
torment  the  frame.  And  have  we  not  here  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  youthful  virtue  ?  If  we  wish 
the  tree  to  bear  fruit  when  it  is  old,  we  must  pro- 
tect it  from  injury  while  it  is  young. 

Another  of  the  blessings  essential  to  a  happy 
old  age  is  the  full  possession  of  the  mental  faculties. 
If  the  enjoyment  of  bodily  health  be  desirable,  how 
much  greater  a  blessing  is  clearness  and  vigor  of 
intellect  to  the  last !  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  assert 
that  this  blessing  will  always  and  of  course  accom- 
pany a  virtuous  life.  There  are  disorders  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  of  the  body,  which  involve  no 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  But  there  are  in 
the  world  innumerable  instances  of  entire  prostra- 
tion of  intellect  occasioned  by  habits  of  vice.  Why 
is  it  that  the  history  of  the  past,  and  the  picture 
before  our  own  eyes  of  the  living  world,  furnish 
so  many  mournful  examples  of  individuals,  highly 
endowed  by  nature,  reduced  to  idiocy;   the  latter 
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portion  of  their  career  being  as  imbecile  as  the 
former  part  had  been  brilliant  and  distinguished  ? 
Talent  and  genius,  connected  with  immorality, 
would  be  more  formidable  and  pernicious  in  their 
influence  than  they  actually  are,  were  there  not 
always  a  tendency  in  them,  under  such  influence, 
to  destroy  themselves.  The  dissolute  may  exhibit 
great  and  commanding  powers  for  a  time,  and  then 
the  fire  that  burned  so  brilliantly  is  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished. With  the  righteous  it  is  not  so.  The 
mind  of  the  virtuous  man  bears  fruit  in  his  old 
age.  This  "  candle  of  the  Lord  "  shines  clearly  to 
the  last  hour  of  life. 

It  is  another  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  a  virtuous 
old  age,  that  the  affections  of  the  heart  continue 
unimpaired.  He  who  has  ordered  his  life  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  virtue  and  religion  retains  his 
interest  in  all  that  is  excellent.  He  sees  in  the 
world  around  him  something  to  be  admired  and 
loved;  and  he  has  not  lost  the  power  to  be  im- 
pressed by  what  is  grand  and  fair  and  glorious  in 
the  universe.  Habits  of  vice  create  a  distaste  for 
many  things  that  once  gave  delight ;  they  produce 
a  morose  temper,  a  general  disgust  towards  the 
world,  and  all  that  it  contains. 
3 
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If  we  compare  old  age  with  youth,  we  find  that 
it  possesses  some  sources  of  satisfaction  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  young  imagine  that  all 
happiness  is  to  be  measured  by  the  enjoyments 
they  are  tasting.  When  the  senses  are  dulled  and 
the  passions  are  deadened,  by  what  avenue,  they 
ask,  can  delightful  sensations  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind?  But  this  very  freedom  from  passion  is  a 
blessing  to  the  aged.  To  use  the  words  of  another, 
"  One  would  think  it  should  be  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  have  gone  so  far  in  our  journey,  that  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  over  with  us.  When  life  itself 
is  a  fever,  as  it  is  in  licentious  youth,  the  pleasures 
of  it  are  no  other  than  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  that 
distemper ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  wish  the  return  of 
that  season  of  life,  as  for  a  man  in  health  to  be 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  gilded  palaces,  fairy  walks,  and 
flowery  pastures,  with  which  he  remembers  he  was 
entertained  in  the  troubled  slumbers  of  a  fit  of 
sickness."  The  happiness  which  the  aged  expe- 
rience may  be  expressed  by  the  word  peace.  It 
grows  out  of  a  calm,  tranquil  state  of  mind.  The 
storms  of  passion  that  agitated  the  early  and  middle 
portions  of  their  career  have  subsided.  The  strug- 
gles with  which  they  formerly  contended  for  the 
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prizes  of  life  have  ceased.  Their  rivals  have  been 
parted  from  them  by  the  stern  umpire  —  death. 
The  old  questions,  in  church  and  in  state,  that 
excited  and  inflamed  their  minds  in  former  years, 
have  given  place  to  others  in  which  they  feel  no 
interest.  The  points  in  philosophy,  politics,  reli- 
gion, about  which  sects  and  parties  once  divided 
and  warred,  have  passed  out  of  the  souls  of  living 
men  into  history ;  the  emblems  of  the  factions  once 
opposed  to  each  other  have  faded ;  the  language  of 
past  controversies  has  grown  obsolete ;  and  the 
aged  are  thus  left  on  an  eminence,  mere  spectators 
of  the  battle,  which  is  waged  by  a  new  set  of  com- 
batants. 

The  aged  are  sure  to  find  a  never-failing  source 
of  happiness  in  the  approbation  of  their  consciences, 
in  the  review  of  a  useful  and  virtuous  life.  The 
pleasures  that  spring  from  this  source,  valuable  as 
they  are  at  all  times,  are  yet  not  likely  to  be  so 
highly  esteemed,  while  human  beings  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  world's  business  and  conflicts.  It  is 
only  when  the  ranks  have  been  thinned,  when  death 
has  opened  wide  spaces  about  them,  when  their 
nerves  have  been  unstrung,  and  they  have  settled 
down  into  the  quiet  of  old  age,  that  men  can  appre- 
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ciate  the  satisfactions  that  spring  from  the  memory 
of  a  life  well  spent.  While  the  storm  is  still  rag- 
ing, and  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sea  are  breaking 
upon  his  vessel,  and  threatening  to  destroy  it,  the 
mariner  has  no  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  skill  and 
fortitude  of  the  exertions  he  is  making.  He  hears 
nothing  but  the  stormy  wind ;  he  sees  nothing  but 
the  threatening  rocks ;  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  the 
perils  before  him.  It  is  only  when  the  storm  has 
been  weathered,  and  the  haven  has  been  reached, 
and  his  vessel  rides  in  a  safe  anchorage,  that  he 
really  enjoys  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Nor  are  the  pleasures  of  hope  confined  to  the 
young,  and  denied  to  the  aged.  Eeligion  spreads 
out  a  boundless  prospect  of  good  before  the  eye  of 
their  faith.  Like  the  ancient  servant  of  God,  they 
are  permitted,  before  they  die,  to  ascend  the  mount, 
and  to  look  upon  the  promised  land  smiling  in  the 
mild  light  of  an  evening  sun;  and  they  rejoice  in 
the  new  assurance  thus  afforded,  that  the  Disposer 
of  their  lot  hath  designed  every  thing  in  the  world, 
and  every  period  of  human  life,  to  be  beautiful  in 
its  time. 

Finally,  Death,  that  solemn  mystery  in  man's 
being,  is  no  exception  to  the  truth  contained  in 
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the  text.  Death  may,  indeed,  be  made  by  our- 
selves any  thing  but  beautiful.  "  The  sting  of 
death  is  sin."  When  it  surprises  its  victim  in  the 
midst  of  guilty  pleasures,  and  tortures  him  with 
upbraidings  of  conscience,  the  gnawings  of  remorse, 
and  the  dread  of  retribution,  then  death  is  terrible. 
When  the  young  drop  in  the  greenness  of  early 
promise  into  the  grave,  death  is  sad,  not  so  much 
in  regard  to  those  who  are  taken,  —  for  faith  assures 
us  "  it  is  well "  with  them,  —  but  on  account  of 
those  from  whose  loving  and  watchful  care  they 
are  snatched,  the  death  of  the  young  is  sad.  Again, 
when  those  depart  suddenly  into  darkness  and  si- 
lence whose  sun  has  but  just  reached  its  noon,  whose 
powers  of  body  and  of  mind  are  yet  unimpaired, 
whose  work  seems  to  mortal  eyes  to  be  unfinished, 
—  those,  it  may  be,  who  hold  in  their  hands  great 
public  interests,  on  whom  communities  rely  for 
counsel  and  protection,  —  when  such  are  arrested 
in  their  course,  prostrated  by  disease,  and  sum- 
moned out  of  the  world,  death  is  a  dread  mystery, 
that  confounds  and  appals  our  best  thoughts.  Such 
events  belong  to  the  class  of  unrevealed  things, 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  Him  whose  provi- 
dence appoints  them.     But  when  the  aged  lie  down 
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to  the  sleep  of  the  grave,  after  having  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  when,  having  sustained 
life's  trials,  and  exhausted  what  this  world  can  give 
of  enjoyment  and  honor,  they  cease  from  among 
the  living,  death  does  not  seem  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood.* They  are  gathered  in,  "  like  a  shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe,  in  its  season."  We  can  repeat  over 
them  the  words  which  Christian  Inspiration  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  the  mourner :  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them."  They  have  fought  the 
good  fight,  and  the  crown  awaits  them.  They 
have  been  faithful  on  the   earth,  and  they  have 

*  Breve  enim  tempus  setatis  satis  est  longum  ad  bene  honesteque 
vivendum.  Sin  processeris  longius,  non  magis  dolendum  est  quam  agri- 
colse  dolent,  prseterita  verni  temporis  suavitate,  sestatem  auctumnumque 
venisse.  Ver  enim  tamquam  adolescentiam  significat,  ostenditque  fructus 
futures:  reliqua  tempora  demetendis  fructibus  et  percipiendis  accommodata 
sunt.  Fructus  autem  senectutis  est  (ut  ssepe  dixi)  ante  partorum  bono- 
rum  memoria  et  copia.  Omnia  vero,  quge  secundum  naturam  fiunt,  sunt 
habenda  in  bonis.  Quid  est  autem  tarn  secundum  naturam,  quam  seni- 
bus  emori  ?  quod  idem  contingit  adolescentibus,  adversante  et  repugnante 
natura.  Itaque  adolescentes  mori  sic  mihi  videntur,  ut  cum  aquae  mul- 
titudine  vis  flammse  opprimitur;  senes  autem,  sicut  sua  sponte,  nulla 
adbibita  vi,  consuratus  ignis  exstinguitur.  Et,  quasi  poma,  ex  arboribus, 
si  cruda  sunt,  vi  avelluntur ;  si  matura  et  cocta,  decidunt ;  sic  vitam 
adolescentibus  vis  aufert,  senibus  maturitas  :  quae  mihi  quidem  tarn 
jucunda  est,  ut,  quo  propius  ad  mortem  accedam,  quasi  terram  videre 
videar,  aliquandoque  in  portum  ex  longa  navigatione  esse  venturus. 

CiCEKO,  de  Sencctute,  cap.  xix. 
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now  been  taken  up  into  the  company  of  "  the  just 
made  perfect  in  heaven." 

A  valued  and  honored  life  has  recently  been 
brought  to  such  a  close  in  the  midst  of  us;  and 
the  memory  of  its  excellence  mingles  naturally 
and  fitly  with  the  solemn  services  of  a  religion, 
to  whose  precepts  and  spirit  it  was  indebted  for 
its  "  daily  beauty,"  and  by  whose  peaceful  as- 
surances it  was  sustained  even  to  the  parting 
hour.  And  that  life  furnishes  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  subject  on  which  we  meditate  this  day  for 
our  Christian  improvement.  It  was  spent  in  fami- 
liar relations  with  many  of  the  greatest,  wisest, 
most  distinguished,  and  most  deserving  of  her  con- 
temporaries. It  gave  out  a  light  which  shined 
brightly  upon  scenes  of  public  duty,  and  which 
gladdened  and  graced  the  retirement  of  home.  It 
was  extended  beyond  the  limit  usually  assigned  to 
man  upon  the  earth,  to  prove  to  us,  as  it  certainly 
did,  that  God  hath  made  every  part  of  human 
existence  beautiful  in  its  season ;  that  an  old  age, 
passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intellect  clear,  active, 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  of  a  heart  still  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure,  and   still   prompting   to  the 
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communication  of  pleasure  to  others,  is  one  of 
the  chief  blessings  granted  in  this  world  to  the 
righteous.  And  that  life  was  finally  yielded  up  to 
the  great  and  good  Giver  of  life,  in  the  midst  of 
natural  beauties  which  her  own  hands  had  helped 
to  create,  soothed  by  the  tender  and  faithful  mini- 
stries of  a  circle  which  had  remained  unchanged 
through  successive  years,  until  it  was  broken  by 
the  event  which  called  her  away;  and,  above  all, 
with  a  Christian  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  Disposer,  that  forbade  even  a  sigh  on  her 
account. 

Surely  we  must  pronounce  such  an  old  age  beau- 
tiful. It  was  the  serene  twilight  that  followed  a 
brilliant  day,  and  that  faded  softly  into  a  night  on 
which  all  the  stars  of  Heaven's  promises  shine. 
And  we  will  not  think  of  such  a  departure  as  if  it 
were  the  extinction  of  being :  we  will  rather  regard 
it  as  the  opening  of  a  secret  passage,  through  which 
the  same  Divine  Hand,  that  introduced  us  into  this 
world,  guides  the  footsteps  of  those  who  leave  us 
to  a  region  of  truer  life  and  more  perfect  felicity, 
—  to  that  "  river  upon  whose  banks  grow  all  trees 
for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade,  neither  shall 
the  fruit  thereof  be  consumed." 
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"  0,  wondrous  blessedness, 
"Whose  shadowy  effluence  hope  o'er  time  can  fling  ! 
Day  that  shall  never  cease,  — 
No  night  there  threatening,  — 
No  winter  there  to  chill  joy's  ever-during  spring. 

Ye  fields  of  changeless  green. 
Covered  with  living  streams  and  fadeless  flowers  ! 

Thou  paradise  serene ! 

Eternal,  joyful  hours 
My  disembodied  soul  shall  welcome  in  thy  bowers  ! 
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Eliza  Susan  Morton  Quincy,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Morton  and  Maria  Sophia  Kemper  Morton,  was  born 
in  New  York,  September  20,  1773.  Her  father  was  an 
affluent  merchant  of  that  city ;  and  the  amount  of  property 
he  deposited  in  the  Loan  Office,  in  1775,  for  the  support 
of  the  American  army,  obtained  for  him,  from  the  British 
officers  whose  overtures  and  protection  he  had  refused,  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Rebel  Banker."  The  vicinity  of  Bas- 
kenridge,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  sought  refuge  with  his 
family,  became  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  he  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  1781,  from  his  anxiety  and  exertions  at  that 
momentous  crisis.  The  early  loss  of  his  paternal  care  was 
supplied  to  his  daughter  by  the  affectionate  guardianship 
of  her  eldest  brother,  afterwards  extensively  known  and  re- 
spected as  General  Morton,  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Quincy 
often  described  the  interesting  scenes  she  had  witnessed  in 
her  childhood,  attendant  on  the  Proclamation  of  Peace, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  When 
Washington  took  the  oath  of  office,  as  first  President  of 
the  United  States,  she  was  among  the  spectators  in  New 
York,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  him  and  to  Mrs. 
Washington,  at  Philadelphia,  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Wolcott, 
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the  wife  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Among  her  early  friends  were  President  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  of  Princeton  College  ;  William  Johnson, 
of  New  York  ;  and  George  Cabot  and  Anna  Cabot  Low- 
ell, of  Boston. 

After  her  marriage,  in  1797,  with  Josiah  Quincy,  of 
Boston,  she  passed  the  summer  months  at  his  paternal 
estate  at  Quincy.  There  she  formed  a  friendship  with 
John  Adams,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Abigail  Adams,  which  became  more 
affectionate  and  intimate  with  every  passing  year.  The 
public  stations,  successively  held  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  by  Mr.  Quincy,  opened  a  wide  field  for  her  talents 
and  sympathies.  During  the  sessions  of  Congress  passed 
with  him  at  Washington,  their  residence  was  the  constant 
resort  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party ;  and  the 
most  important  political  measures  of  that  day  were  often 
discussed  in  her  presence.  After  Mr.  Quincy  resigned 
his  seat  in  Congress  in  1813,  they  passed  through  the 
duties  of  various  official  relations,  until,  in  1829,  on  his 
acceptance  of  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  University, 
they  transferred  their  residence  to  Cambridge.  The  com- 
prehensive and  cultivated  mind  of  Mrs.  Quincy  enabled 
her  to  appreciate  the  intellect  and  learning  concentrated 
within  and  around  that  ancient  seminary  ;  and,  from  those 
entering  life  under  its  auspices,  her  intuitive  perception  of 
character,  sensibility  of  heart,  and  cordiality  of  manner, 
commanded  confidence  and  affection.  For  sixteen  years 
she  promoted  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the 
society  around  her,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
efforts  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  literature.     On 
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Mr.  Quincy's  resignation  of  the  Presidency  of  Harvard 
in  1845,  they  returned,  untouched  by  calamity,  to  Boston 
and  Quincy. 

The  hfe  of  Mrs.  Quincy  was  one  of  high  gratification 
and  peculiar  prosperity.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  and 
gifted  of  her  contemporaries  were  her  intimate  friends ; 
and  among  those  of  her  later  years  were  Nathaniel  Bow- 
ditch,  Joseph  Story,  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  In  the 
midst  of  these  extensive  claims  on  her  time  and  attention, 
her  immediate  family  and  relatives  received  every  testi- 
mony of  care  and  affection.  Her  health  remained  unim- 
paired until  the  last  year  of  her  life ;  and  the  few  months 
of  her  decline  were  passed  at  Quincy,  amid  the  devoted 
attentions  of  her  family  and  the  tributes  of  long-tried 
friendship.  Her  memory  and  intellectual  powers  re- 
mained perfect ;  and  the  resources  of  literature,  ever  her 
peculiar  delight,  employed  her  leisure  hours. 

Her  Christian  faith  was  firm,  and  sustained  by  "  an 
unfaltering  trust."  She  closed  her  long  and  happy  life  of 
seventy-seven  years  at  Quincy,  surrounded  by  her  family, 
on  Sunday  morning  the  first  of  September,  1850,  in  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  with  gratitude  for  the  past,  and  with 
confidence  and  hope  for  the  future. 


